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THE  FEDERAL  LANDS:  HISTORY,  LEGAL  ASPECTS  AND  PROBLEMS 


Land  Resource  Management  Seminar  -  University  of  California,  Riverside 

March  30,  1962 

1  .  Acquisition  of  the  Public  Domain 

The  "public  domain"  is  the  original  landed  estate  of  the  American 
people,  the  property  of  all  the  citizens  of  a  great  democracy.  Sn  its 
broadest  sense ,  it  covered  three-fourths  of  continental  United  States  and 
all  of  Alaska ,  a  total  of  1  billion  800  million  acres — 2  million  800  thousand 
square  miles,  it  embraced  practically  all  of  the  lands  in  the  United  States 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  (except  Texas),  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio 
River,  and  south  and  west  of  Tennessee  and  Georgia. 
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This  tremendous  area  belonged  to  all  the  people.  Through  their 
elected  representatives,  the  Congress,  they  have  established  policies  and 
programs  for  the  disposition  and  use  of  their  landed  estate.  These  policies 
and  programs  have  been  executed  by  the  President,  the  elected  head  of  the 
Republic,  through  his  executive  agencies,  both  military  and  civil.  The  Courts 
j have  assisted  in  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  Congress  by  interpreting  the 
law  when  problems  arose  in  the  application  of  the  statutes  in  the  dynamic 
economy  of  the  United  States. 

Cessions  by  the  Original  States.  At  the  successful  conclusion  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  the  boundaries  of  the  newly  established  Republic  were 
determined  by  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  But  the  boundaries  of  the  thirteen 
original  States  were  not  fixed.  Seven  of  these  States  laid  claim  to 
"wilderness"  areas  lying  west  of  their  present  boundaries  and  stretching  to 
the  Mississippi  River.  These  claims  to  an  appreciable  extent  conflicted 
with  one  another,  partly  because  of  the  inconsistencies  in  colonial  charters. 
As  a  part  of  the  compromises  which  led  to  the  formation  of  a  strong  central 
government  these  states,  between  1781  and  1802,  ceded  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  with  certain  exceptions  and  reservations,  their  claims  to  their  western 
lands,  thus  creating  a  public  domain  of  more  than  200  million  acres. 


Other  accessions .  Additions  to  the  public  domain  in  the  United 
States  proper  were  made  by  the  Federal  Government  by  the  purchase  of  the 
Louisiana  Territory  from  France  in  ) 803  (LOUISIANA  PURCHASE),  the  cession 
of  Florida  by  Spain,  together  with  adjustments  in  the  boundaries  of  Spanish 
and  American  holdings  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  in  1 8 1 9  (SPAN I SH  CESS 8 ON) , 
the  settlement  of  the  boundaries  of  American  and  British  possessions  in  the 
Northwest  in  1846  (OREGON  COMPROMISE),  the  cession  of  the  Southwest  by  Mexico 
in  1848  (MEXICAN  CESSION)  „  the  purchase  from  Texas  of  more  than  75  million 
acres  of  land  north  and  west  of  its  present  boundaries  in  1 850  (TEXAS  PURCHASE) . 
and  the  purchase  from  Mexico  of  19  million  acres  in  the  Southwest  in  1853 
1  (GADSDEN  PURCHASE)  Russia  sold  the  entire  Territory  of  Alaska  to  the  United 
States  in  1867  (ALASKA  PURCHASE)  . 


The  total  acreage  of  land  thus  acquired  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  people  amounted  to  1  billion  400  million  acres  in  the  States  and  365 
million  acres  in  Alaska. 

Admission  of  the  Public  Domain  States.  Under  less  democratic  concepts, 
this  vast  area  could  have  been  relegated  to  colonial  status  for  the  aggrandize¬ 
ment  of  the  original  States,  It  was  early  decided,  however,  that  the  newly 
acquired  lands  were  to  be  subdivided  into  new  States  and  admitted  to  the  Union 
on  equal  footing  with  the  parent  States  as  soon  as  local  governments  could  be 
firmly  established.  This  policy  became  somewhat  entangled  in  the  sectional 
and  other  political  disputes  of  the  growing  Republic  but  between  1803  and  1912 
the  entire  public  domain,  with  the  exception  of  Alaska,  was  carved  into  new 
States  which  were  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  eqbal  basis  with  all  other 
States.  As  you  know,  Alaska  has  recently  become  a  State. 

Upon  their  admission,  the  public-domain  States  waived  all  prior  claim 
to  the  Federal  lands  within  their  boundaries.  (Art.  4,  Ord.  of  7/13/87) 


2.  Disposition  of  the  Public  Lands 


Broadly,  lands  have  been  disposed  of  by  Grants  of  lands  in  lieu  of 
cash  (schools,  railroads,  etc.),  cash  sales  for  revenue,  through  settlement 
(earn  the  title)  and  al lotments  (Indian  Res.)  The  intricacies  involved  in 
developing  the  several  methods  warrant  our  closer  study  for  therein  lies  a 
major  portion  of  the  history  of  our  young  nation. 


During  the  Colonial  period  two  main  systems  for  disposal  of  land 
were  in  vogue,  the  New  England  system  and  the  Southern  system.  The  New  England 
system  required  compact  settlement  in  “townships"  under  the  direction  of  the 
parent  colony.  in  the  Southern  system  the  individual  was  allowed  the  utmost 
freedom  in  selecting  land  with  no  reference  to  the  establ i shment,  of  a  compact 
settlement.  During  the  settlement  period  parent  countries  such  as  England, 
France,  Spain  had  passed  title  to  individuals  or  land  companies  in  large  blocks 
to  be  further  broken  down  and  distributed  to  settlers  under  various  requirements. 
During  the  formative  period  Congress  seemed  to  have  welcomed  the  idea  of 
settling  land  through  land  companies.  It  meant  reduction  of  the  debt  in  large 
blocks  and  they  were  anxious  for  sales  if*  as  large  a  tract  as  possible.  It 
relieved  a  nation  of  dealing  with  the  individual  small  buyer  and  allowed  it  to 
make  a  contract  with  well  known  business  men  who  promised  responsibility. 


One  very  distinctive  feature  of  the  federal  system  was  the  adoption  of 
the  rectangular  survey.  The  ordinances  of  1784  and  I785  embodied  features  from 
both  the  New  England  and  the  Southern  system  but  as  years  went  by  the  latter 
became  dominant.  The  experience  of  the  Confederation  with  land  companies 
served  to  convince  Congress  following  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  that 
there  were  grave  dangers  in  the  wholesale  method  of  disposing  of  the  public 
lands.  When  Congress  adopted  a  $2  an  acre  sale  price  it  was  also  evident  that 
more  revenue  would  be  obtained  from  private  sale  than  from  sales  to  companies. 
Many  of  the  companies  ran  into  trouble,  they  could  not  meet  their  payments  to 
the  Government  nor  could  they  keep  faith  with  the  settlers  they  had  contracted 
with  in  making  sales. 

*  . 


Regardless  of  the  plans  the  early  colonies  or  the  Congress  had  for 
land  settlement,  people  continued  to  occupy  the  land  and  claim  ‘’settlement 
privileges11  on  a  larger  and  larger  scale.  It  was  finally  recognized  by  the 
Congress  that  the  company  settlements  could  not  succeed  and  future  plans  for 
land  disposal  turned  to  a  settlement  method.  The  Congress  in  1796  took  up 
seriously  the  question  and  discussed  the  size  of  tracts,  settlement  require¬ 
ments,  minimum  price,  cash  or  credit  and  the  place  of  sale. 

Speculation  was  one  of  the  major  problems  inherent  in  the  large 
tract  system  of  land  settlement.  Speculators  have  been  a  problem  from  early 
days.  Washington,  in  arguing  for  compact  small  areas,  stated  in  part  “sparse 
settlement  of  a  large  territory  will  have  direct  effects;  it  opens  a  large 
field  to  land  jobbers  and  speculators  who  are  prowling  about  like  wolves  in 
many  shapes".  Congressman  Finley  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1796  favored  the  160 
acre  tract  parcel  stating  that  speculation  seems  to  have  no  bounds  and  it  was 
his  wish  to  set  bounds  beyond  which  the  speculator  could  not  well  go.  As  to 
settlement  requirements  there  were  many  arguments,  some  of  which  are  quite 
similar  to  those  we  know  today.  Such  as,  “in  order  to  avoid  the  forfeiture 
a  purchaser  might  build  a  hut,  put  a  person  in  it  for  a  time  and  then  go  off 
again".  It  was  feared  that  requiring  a  man  to  settle  his  land  would  depress 
the  price  which  he  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

The  1796  Land  Act  as  passed  provided  for  the  rectangular  survey, 
the  division  of  half  of  the  townships  into  sections  of  640  acres  each  to  be 
sold  at  local  land  offices,  the  other  half  of  the  township  to  be  sold  in 
quarters  at  the  seat  of  government.  In  all  cases  four  sections  of  land  at 
the  center  of  the  township  were  to  be  reserved.  l/20th  of  the  price,  $2  per 
acre,  was  to  be  paid  in  cash  and  credit  of  varying  lengths  of  time  allowed 
for  the  balance.  The  final  payment  to  be  made  in  one  year.  The  plan  met 
with  little  success. 

Although  various  sales  laws  and  systems  prevailed  during  the  period 
from  1796  until  passage  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1820  providing  for  cash  sales, 
it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  credit  system  was  a  failure,  that  it  had 
not  been  a  source  of  revenue  in  any  amount  for  the  Treasury,  it  had  not 
promoted  the  interest  of  the  settler,  it  had  not  prevented  speculation,  it  had 
created  a  large  class  of  land  holders  so  hopelessly  in  debt  to  the  government 
that  it  took  the  government  12  full  years  to  clear  away  the  aftermath  of  the 
credit  system.  During  this  period  some  19,399,000  acres  were  sold  for 
$*♦7,689,000. 

With  the  Act  of.  1796  we  see  the  first  meager  attempts  at  classi¬ 
fication  of  the  public  domain  lands.  The  1796  law  provided  “that  every 
surveyor  shall  note  in  his  field  book  the  true  situation  of  all  mines,  salt 
licks,  salt  springs  and  millsites  which  shall  come  to  his  knowledge,  of  water 
courses  over  which  the  lines  he  runs  shall  pass,  and  also  the  quality  of  the 
lands".  It  was  not  until  1879  that  an  act  provided  for  the  classification 
of  lands  directed  by  a  geological  survey  in  the  Department  of  Interior.  Even 
this  act  seemed1  to  have  applied  to  minerals  primarily  and  to  have  left  out  of 
consideration  the  quality  of  land  for  agricultural  purposes. 


The  reservation  of  certain  minerals  in  the  1796  Act  shown  It  was 
apparently  the  intention  of  Congress  to  provide  for  the  utilization  of 
minerals  and  saline  lands  in  a  manner  different  from  that  of  agriculture 
lands.  This  purpose  found  expression  in  acts  passed  in  the  year  1800  by 

which  the  Surveyor  Gereral  was  authorized  to  lease  reserved  saline  lands  and 
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the  President  was  authorized  to  employ  an  agent  to  collect  information 
relative  to  the  copper  mines  on  the  south  side  of  lake  Superior  and  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  the  Indian  title  to  such  land  as  might  be  required  for  the  use 
of  the  United  States  in  case  they  should  be  expedient  to  work  said  mines 
had  been  extinguished. 

The  reservation  of  saline  lands  from  entry  was  continued  in  the 
Pre-emption  Act  of  ‘841  and  in  the  "Homestead  Act  of  1862.  Salines  were 
disposed  of  by  specie!  acts  of  Congress  until  1867.  Irt  1807  when  settlement 
was  extending  farther  west  and  the  development  of  lead  mining  in  Indiana 
territory  was  under  way,  a  provision  was  passed  in  Congress  authorizing  the 
leasing  of  lead  mines  on  the  public  domain  in  that  territory.  This  law 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  policy  of  classifying  and  leasing  minera1  lands. 

In  1816  a  law  provided  that  no  permission  to  work  the  same  (lead) 
mines  shall  be  granted  without  the  approbation  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  meant  in  practice  that  certain  lands  were  reserved  and  leased 
out  However,  this  policy  of  reserving  and  leasing  lands  containing  lead 
mines  began  to  be  reversed  in  1829  when  a  law  was  passed  providing  for  the 
sale  outright  of  the  reserved  lead  mines  and  contiguous  lands  in  the  state  of 
Missouri  at  $2.50  an  acre. 

In  1839  the  House  of  Representatives  asked  that  the  President  "cause 
to  be  prepared  a  plan  for  disposal  of  the  public  mineral  lands".  Six  years 
later,  December  2,  1849*  President  Polk  said  in  his  first  annua)  message  to 
Congress  "The  present  system  of  managing  the  mineral  lands  in  the  United 
States  is  believed  to  be  radically  defective".  He  pointed  out  that  over 
1  million  acres  of  public  lands  containing  lead  and  other  minerals  had  been 
reserved  f'-om  sale  and  that  numerous  leases  had  been  made  with  a  stipulated 
rent  and  that  this  rent  for  the  years  1841,  42,  43  end  44  was  something  over 
$6000  while  the  expenses  of  administering  the  system  were  over  $26,000.  In 
addition  the  system  gave  rise  to  frequent  litigations  costing  additional 
amounts  . 

From  the  period  of  1785  to  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  in 
1848  the  legislation  of  Congress  as  to  mineral  lands  had  been  for  lead,  copper 
and  other  base  metals  and  applied  to  the  territory  in  the  regions  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  state  of  Missouri  .  In  the  Ordinance  of  1785  gold  and 
silver  had  been  reserved  but  it  was  not  until  gold  was  actually  discovered  on 
the  public  domain  that  legislation  became  necessary.  Thus  up  to  1866  Congress 
had  not  made  any  provisions  concerning  mineral  lands  of  a  general  nature.  Most 
mineral  lands  of  the  eastern-part  of  the  country  were  disposed  of  under  -direct 
sale  or  the  Agricultural  Land  Laws. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Homestead  Act  in  1862,  which  provided  home¬ 
steads  of  160  acres  free  of  charge,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  sales  in  a 
large  way  were  to  cease  In  1868  a  resolution  passed  the  House  concerning 
the  sale  of  agricultural  lands,  and  although  it  was  not  enacted  into. law 


until  23  years  later  it  apparently  had  virtually  the  same  effect  as  though 
such  had  been  done.  The  resolution  reads  ’’Resolved  that,  in  order  to  carry 
into  full  and  complete  effect  the  spirit  and  policy  of  the  Pre-emption  and 
Homestead  laws  of  the  United  States ,  the  further  sale  of  the  agriculture 
public  lands  ought  to  be  prohibited  bylaw”.  Since  no  land  could  be  pro¬ 
claimed  for  sale  without  action  of  Congress  it  was  evident  that  the  settled 
conviction  on  the  part  of  Congress  was  tantamount  to  a  law.  At  least,  there 
was  no  subsequent  disposition  to  open  up  the  public  domain  by  the  auction 
method  and  in  1891  the  policy  was  put  into  definite  legal  form.  An  Act  of 
1891  which  repealed  the  1841  Pre-emption  Act  prescribed  that  ordinary  public 
sale  such  as  had  been  held  for  many  years  should  be  discontinued  except  in 
cases  of  abandoned  military  sites  and  other  similar  tracts.  The  period  up 
to  1891  covers  the  major  portion  of  the  disposition  of  the  public  lands  in 
our  history.  Two  important  disposal  features  not  mentioned  are  the  Military 
Bounty  and  Pre-emption  Acts  While  down  through  this  period  of  a  little  over 
100  years  many  persons  recognized  the  need  for  an  orderly  classification  of 
the  public  domain  lands  prior  to  their  disposition  or  use  one  can  hardly 
call  the  procedure  used  the  semblance  of  classification.  Benjamin  Hibbard, 
in  his  "A  History  of  the  Public  Land  Policy”,  at  the  time  of  writing  his 
book,  recognized  four  periods  of  land  classification.  Since  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act  was  passed  subsequent  to  his  book  1  would  add  a  fifth  period. 

The  FIRST  PERIOD  characterized  by  constant,  careful,  and  labored 
attention  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  the  problem  of  proper  disposal  of  the 
humid  public  lands  for  agricultural  use,  reached  a  culmination  in  the  passage 
of  the  Homestead  Act  of  1862.  During  the  years  prior  to  1862  the  humid 
eastern  states  were  undergoing  settlement  and  practically  all  of  the  lands 
were  deemed  primarily  agriculture.  Because  of  interrelated  uses  and  because 
of  the  gradual  recognition  that  the  different  classes  of  land  require 
different  policies,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  agricultural  lands  in  the  public  domain  to  include  forest,  mineral 
and  other  kinds  of  land,  and  base  the  separation  into  historical  periods  based 
upon  notable  changes  in  policy  concerning  one  or  another  of  these  more  important 
uses.  The  need  for  careful  classification  of  forest  and  mineral  lands  during 
this  first  period  was  not  yet  adequately  appreciated. 

In  the  eariy  settlement  period  forests  were  so  extensive  as  to  appear 
inexhaustible  and  were  considered  a  detriment  to  proper  land  utilization 
rather  than  an  asset.  Even  at  the  close  of  this  first  period  mineral  lands 
in  the  area  of  settlement  were  small  and  relatively  unimportant.  While  it  was 
recognized  by  those  responsible  for  the  handling  of  the  public  domain  that  it 
was  desirable  to  know  what  sort  of  land  they  were  selling,  or  giving  away,  it 
was  a  long  time  before  anything  significant  was  done  about  it. 

The  SECOND  PERIOD  between  1862  and  1879  was  characterized  by  attempts 
to  classify  and  legislate  for  the  mineral  lands  of  the  nation  in  a  more 
adequate  manner.  This  was  brought  about  by  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California 
and  the  following  migration  into  the  far  west  and  the  opening  up  of  mines  in 
practically  all  of  the  western  states  and  territories.  Most  of  these  mines 
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were  Vocated  on  public  lands  and  very  few  on  lands  suitable  for  agricultural 
use.  So  mineral  lands  became  more  fully  recognized  as  an  important  and 
distinct  class  and-  their  proper  classification  and  utilization  received  con¬ 
siderable  attention  by  Congress. 

That  a  scientific  classification  of  the  land  was  a  prerequisite  for 
the  legislation  governing  minerals  became  quite  general  among  the  scientific 
men  during  this  period  partly  no  doubt  as  a  result  of  geologicaj  and  geographical 
surveys  of  the  territories  begun  in  1867  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Fred 
B.  Hayden  and  the  survey  of  tire  Rocky  Mountain  region  under  the  direction  of 
Major  John  Wesley  Powell.  These  surveys  were  first  carried  on  under  the 
General  Land  Office  with  a  cooperating  organization  in  the  War  Department.  In 
his  reports,  Major  Powell  emphasized  that  in  providing  for  a-general  classi¬ 
fication  of  the  land  trr  the  arid  region  it  will  be  necessary  to  recognize 
mineral  lands,  coal  lands,  irrigable  lands,  timber  lands  and  pasturage  lands. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  mineral  lands  are  practically  classified  by  the  miners 
themselves.  Bogus  locations  have  changed  this  somewhat. 

•  .  V 
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In  1876  an  act  provided  for_the  survey  of  certain  specified  lands 
from  which  arid  land  was  excluded,  apparently  upon  the  presumption  that  other 
legislation  might  provide  for  disposal  or  use  of  this  land  in  some  way  better 
suited  to  its  character.  The  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Science  on  Surveys  of  the  Territory  submitted  to  Congress  in  1 879  -conta ined 
a  recommendation  that  the  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories, 
the  Geographical  and  Geological  Survey. of  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions,  both  in 
the  Department  of  Interior,  and  the  Geographical  Surveys  west  of  the  100th 
meridian,  in  the  War  Department,  be  consolidated  into  a  single  organization 
known  as  the  Geological  Survey.  They  further  recommended  that  the  General  Land 
Office  shall  also  call  upon- the  United  States  Geological  Survey  for  all  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  value  and  classification  of  land.  Such  a  law  was  passed  by 
Congress  in  March  1879-  Thus,  while  a  classification  may  have  been  inadequate, 
the  government  was  definitely  committed  to  the  plan  of  classifying  land  in 
substantially  all  cases  before  disposing  of  it. 

This  ieads  us  into  the  THIRD  PERIOD  from  1879  until  1906.  It  was 
recognized  that  physical  conditions  in  the  western  half  of  the  United  States 
were  so  different  from  those  existing  in  the  East  that  a  more  complete  classi¬ 
fication  of  the  land  was  necessary  before  the  remaining  public  domain  could 
be  properly  disposed  of.  Irrigated  lands,  therefore,  became  recognized  as  a 
distinct  and  important  class  and  during  this  period  there  occurred  a  gradual 
conversion  of  both  public  and  professional  opinion  from  belief  in  unfettered 
private  initiative  in  the  construction  of  irrigation  works  through  the 
intermediate  stages  of  public  control  to  the  final  stage  reached  in  the 
Reclamation  Act  of  1902  of  approval  of  construction  by  the  federal  government. 

L_ 

I 

It  is  during  this  period  that  the  Desert  Land  Laws  were  utilized  to 
transfer  title  of  public  domain  to  thousands  of  would  be  settlers  and  many 
speculators.  Also,  during  this  period  the  policy  of  public  ownership  and 
control  of  the  mountain  forests  in  the  West,  largely  to  conserve  the  water 


1/ 

supply  for  the  irrigated  lands ,  became  well  established.  The  Acts  of  Congress 
during  this  period  further  indicate  that  the  matter  of  income  from  sale  of 
mineral  lands  and  the  protection  of  the  public  from  future  monopoly  control 
received  increasing  consideration.  It  was  a  transition  period  from  the 
policy  of  unrestricted  individual  initiative  and  "laissez  faire"  which  had 
worked  so  well  in  the  disposal  of  the  humid  agricultural  lands  of  the  east. 

The  same  act  that  established  the  Geological  Survey  and  required 
the  Director  thereof  to  classify  the, public  resources  and  products  of  the 
public  domain,  also  provided  for  a  commission  to  codify  the  land  laws.  The 
outcome  of  this  was  the  monumental  report  known  as  "Donaldson's  Public  Domain". 
It  is  said  that  this  report  has  been  used  more  than  any  other  congressional 
document.  This  commission  recommended  a  classification  of  public  lands  to 
be  made,  however,  by  the  General  Land  Office. 


The  first  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  Clarence  King,  accepted 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Public  Lands  Commission  and  states  "I  have  assumed 
that  Congress,  in  directing  me  to  make  a  classification  of  the  public  lands, 
could  not  have  intended  to  supersede  the  machinery  of  the  Land  Office  and 
substitute  a  classification  to  be  executed  by  another  bureau  of  the  government". 
He,  therefore,  concluded  that  "the  intention  of  Congress  was  to  begin  a  rigid 
scientific  classification  of  the  lands  of  the, national  domain  not  for  purposes 
of  aiding  the  machinery  of  the  Land  Office  by  furnishing  a  basis  of  sale,  but 
for  the  general  information  of  the  people  of  the  county  and  to  produce  a  series 
of  land  maps  which  would  show  all  of  these  features  upon  which  intelligent 
agriculturists,  miners,  engineers  and  timbermen  might,  thereafter,  base  their 
operation  and  which  would  obviously  be  of  the  highest  value  for  all  students  of 
the  political  economy  and  resources  of  the  United  States". 


"This  interpretation'1  according  to  W .  C.  Mendenhall,  the  Chief  of 
the  Land  Classification  Board  of  Geological  Survey  in  1924,  "prevailed  in  part 
until  about  1906  when  the  present  need  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  an 
adequate  classification  of  mineral  lands  for  purposes  of  administration  lead 
to  a  revival  of  this  suspended  function  of  the  Geological  Survey.  Not,  as 
Director  King  seemed  to  think  necessary  by  superseding  the  machinery  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  but  by  cooperation,  financial  and  administrative,  between 
that  bureau  and  the  Survey  and  by  a  series  of  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  to  whom  both  bureaus  report.  These  orders  so  define  the  part  that 
each  is  to  bear  in  public  land  administration  as  to  make  the  Survey  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  physical  c lassj f icat ion"  . 


As  you  know,  we 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey 
it  might  be  of  interest 


still  are 
in  all  of 
to  you  to 


required  to  obtain  mineral  reports  from  the 
our  land  disposal  cases.  I  also  thought 
see  how  close  the  Geological  Survey  ties 


]_/  The  H.  L.  Ickes  "Not  Guilty",  an  official  inquiry  into  the  charges  made  by 
Glavis  and  Pinchot  against  Richard  A.  Ballinger,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
1901-1911  (U.S,  Dept,  of  Int.)  among  many  other  sources  deals  with  background 
of  this  period. 


to  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902.  The  maps  produced  under  the  interpretation 
of  the  Survey's  duties  as  set  forth  by  its  first  Director  were  the  basis  for 
the  many  withdrawals  made  under  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902  shortly  after  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

It  naturally  follows  that  (!)  with  the  development  of  basic  inf or- 
mation  such  as  the  Geological  Survey  was  providing  for  the  classifications 
necessary  to  meet  the  change  from  the  humid  eastern  part  of  the  country  to 
the  western  arid  lands  and  their  proper  administration;  (2)  the  need  for 
protection  of  water  sheds  to  adequately  provide  water  for  irrigation  purposes; 
and  (3)  finally  a  recognition  of  a  vast  amount  of  fraud  in  the  alienation  of 
the  public  domain,  mineral,  forest*  agricultural  lands,  a  sweeping  withdrawal 
of  lands  would  follow. 

The  FOURTH  PERIOD  is  character! zed  by  numerous  orders  by  the  President 
or  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior  withdrawing  from  entry  certain  classes  of  land 
pending  legislation  by  Congress.  The  early  withdrawals  were  made  mostly  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  exercise  of  his  executive  discretion  and 
without  specific  authority  granted  by  Congress  and  were  based  on  court  decisions 
concerning  the  powers  of  the  executive  department  but  as  these  powers  were 
questioned,  especially  by  interests  seeking  ownership  of  oil  lands  in  California, 
Congress  passed  an  Act  of  1910  authorizing  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  make  withdrawals  of  public  lands  in  certain  cases.  Withdrawals  of  land  for 
reclamation  projects,  coal  lands,  lands  valuable  for  water  power  sites, 
reservoir  sites,  public  water  reserves  and  oil  and  gas  lands  were  frequently 
made  during  this  period. 

The  carrying  out  of  the  withdrawal  policy  for  protection  of  mineral 
and  water  resources  on  the  public  domain  was  in  many  cases  rendered  difficult 
and  embarrassing  by  the  agricultural  value  of  the  land  withdrawn.  This  problem 
has  been  dealt  with  by  full  or  partial  restoration  of  the  lands  after  study 
and  classification.  Perhaps  more  important,  however,  is  the  providing  of  leasing 
legislation  for  certain  minerals  beginning  with  coal  in  Alaska  in  1917  followed 
by  the  well  known  mineral  leasing  act  of  February  25,  192.0. 

The  FIFTH  PERIOD  from  June  28,  1 93^+  was  initialed  by  the  passage  of  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act  and  the  two  withdrawal  orders  shortly  thereafter  which 
removed  the  remaining  public  domain  from  disposition  under  practically  all  of 
the  settlement  laws  until  after  the  lands  had  been  classified.  Because  of  the 
impossibility  of  classifying  all  the  land  at  once,  the  department  adopted  the 
practice  of  accepting  applications  for  entry  and  then  classifying  when  possible 
the  land  covered  by  the  application.  Only  if  found  suitable  for  the  purpose 
set  forth  by  the  law  named  in  the  application  was  the  land  declared  open  to  entry 
Many  applications  were  rejected  and  this  has  been  regarded  by  many  as  an  attempt 
to  reverse  established  land  policy  and  slow  up  the  development  of  the  West.  One 
of  the  most  vociferous  critics  was  Senator  Pat  McCarren  of  Nevada.  His  arguments 
are  reminiscent  of  his  predecessors  in  the  early  days  of  the  century. 

It  is  well  for  any  student  of  land  classification,  especially  an 
employee  of  the.  Bureau  of  Land  Management  engaged  in  investigative  work  leading 
to  land  classifications  to  become  a  student  of  history  of  the  agencies  that  have 
been  involved  in  the  public  land  administration  together  with  a  fair  knowledge 
of  how  they  affected  the  present  administration  of  public  lands.  This  is  true. 


in  order  that  he  may  first  make  a  proper  evaluation  of  the  facts  at  hand  and 
know  the  background  of  bureau  policies  involved,  and  second  so  that  he  may 
make  a  reasonable  prediction  of  how  future  administration  under  his  recommen¬ 
dations  for  classification  may  be  accepted. 

3  •  Management  of  the  Public  Domain 

•  y 

in  its  broad  sense,  management  of  lands  includes  the  processes  of 
disposal.  For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  however,  management  is  limited 
to  the  measures  taken  to  protect,  operate  and  improve  lands  and  resources. 

i 

The  public  domain  was  subject  to  two  classes  or  rights,  the  legal 
title  of  the  United  States  and  the  right  of  occupancy  of  the  native  Indians. 

Some  of  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  to  protect  these  rights  from 
trespass  have  already  been  mentioned.  To  this  end  also  were  INDIAN  RIGHTS 
PROCLAIMED  in  1783.  This  proclamation  prohibited  all  persons  from  settling 
on  lands  inhabited  or  cia  inrved  by  Indians  or  from  purchasing  or  receiving 
lands  from  8ndians  without  the  express  authority  of  the  Congress.  This  policy 
has  been  consistently  followed. 

The  rectangular  system  of  CADASTRAL  SURVEYS .  inaugurated  in  1785  and 
continued  to  the  present  with  improvements,  was  designed  in  part  at  least 
to  protect  the  public  lands.  The  design  of  the  system  prevented  the  vast 
confusion  and  boundless  litigation  over  land  titles  which  resulted  from 
systems  of  surveys  of  "indiscriminate  locations"  used  fey  other  governments 
with  the  result  that  even  the  government  could  not  determine  the  boundaries  of 
its  own  lands.  The  system  provided  an  easy  means  of  land  description,  enabling 
the  maintenance  of  good  land-title  records,  some  of  which  are  still  in  use  after 
more  than  100  years.  Rectangular  surveys  also  tended  to  promote  orderly  and 
tompact  settlement  of  the  wilderness  and  since  the  survey  lines  did  not  follow 
hatural  boundaries,  forced  settlers  to  take  poor  lands  as  well  as  good  lands 
With  their  entries. 

By  1800  the  need  for  local  land  offices  situated  near  available  lands 
was  clearly  established  when  four  DISTRICT  LAND  OFFICES  were  opened  to  serve 
the  Ohio  Territory.  The  number  and  location  of  these  offices  were  varied  as 
conditions  changed,  the  peak  number  open  at  any  one  time  being  123  in  ?890. 

Only  15  land  offices  exist  today.  In  the  beginning  the  heads  of  such  offices 
("Regi sters"  and  "  Receivers"  originally;  "Managers"  today)  had  a  large  degree 
of  authority  which  was  largely  diminrshed  over  the  years.  With  the  creation 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  1946,  the  managers  were  granted  enlarged 
authority  to  act  in  pub 1 ic-lahd  Matters  . 

The  development  of  a  Federal  land  management  program  was  followed 
by  the  creation  of  new  Federal  agencies  to  administer  Federal  lands  and  to 
work  in  the  larger  field  of  resource  conservat ion.  In  1800  the  district  land 


) 
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offices  were  operating  units  of  the  Treasury  Department,  a  reflection  of  the 
revenue  policy  of  the  Government  since  domestic  affairs  generally  at  that 
time  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Department.  The  GENERAL  LAND 
OFFICE  was  established  in  1 8 1 2  but  was  retained  in  the  Treasury  until  1849 
when  the  INTER 8 OR  DEPARTMENT  was  created  to  handle  domestic  affairs.  The 
role  of  Interior  has  changed  over  the  years  and  it  is  the  "mother"  of  many 
Federal  Departments  and  agencies,  now  independent  or  combined  with  other 
units.  Its  present  functions  are  largely  in  the  field  of  resource  con¬ 
servation.  » 

Although  reservations  of  land  were  made  in  early  years  for  public 
purposes,  such  as  for  military  posts,  the  first  great  reservation  was  created 
in  1872  by  the  establishment  of  YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK.  Other  reservations 
of  scenic  recreational  areas  were  subsequently  made  for  their  preservation  for 
the  enjoyment  of  all  the  people.  Later  legislation  was  passed  authorizing  the 
reservation  of  NATIONAL  MONUMENTS  and  other  areas  of  historic  or  scientific 
interest.  Coordination  of  the  areas  into  a  unified  national  park  system  was 
insured  by  the  formation  of  the  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE  (Department  of  the 
Interior)  in  1 9 1 6 . 

Conservation  of  Federal  timber  lands  and  upland  watershed  areas  was 
begun  in  1 89 1  with  legislation  authorizing  the  creation  of  public-domain  FOREST 
RESERVES .  Management  of  the  forest  reserves  was  assigned  in  1905  to  the  newly 
established  FOREST  SERVICE  (Department  of  Agriculture).  The  management  authori  ty 
of  the  Forest  Service  has  been  enlarged,  among  other  things,  with  permission  to 
purchase  lands  for  addition  to  national  forests  (Weeks  Act  of  1911  et  atl  .)  . 
FOREST  PURCHASES  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  National  Forest  Reservation 
Commission  created  for  this  purpose.  The  Forest  Service  can  also  add  to  national 
forests  through  exchange  of  lands  with  private  owners.  The  Department  of  the ■ 
Interior  also  manages  large  timber  holdings,  notably  the  0  &  C  LANDS  of  western 
Oregon,  the  Indian  forests,  and  the  forests  on  the  unreserved  public  domain.  In 
1937,  the  Department  was  given  authority  for  sustained-yield  management  of  the 
"0  and  C"  lands  and  later  for  the  unreserved  forests,  both  under  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Except  for  emergency  war-time 
authority  no  authority  existed  for  the  sale  of  green  timber  on  the  vacant  public 
domain  until  the  Act  of  July  31,  1947  was  passed. 

The  Indian  lands  under  the  BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS  have  been  managed 
on  a  sustained-yield  basis  for  many  years.  A  landmark  in  forest  management  was 
the  enactment  in  1944  of  a  law  enabling  the  Secretaries  of  Agr i cu 1 ture'  and  the 
Interior  to  enter  into  COOPERATIVE  FOREST  MANAGEMENT  agreements  with  other  forest 
owners  for  joint  management  of  adjacent  tracts  on  a  long-term,  sustained-yield 
basis. 


Other  agencies  founded  to  deal,  among  other  things,  with  specific 
aspects  of  conservation  of  lands  and  resources,  include  the  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 
(topographic,  geological,  mineral,  water,  etc.,  surveys  and  supervision  of 
mining  operations  on  Federal  and  Indian  lands),  BUREAU  OF  RECLAMATION 
(Reclamation  Projects)  for  irrigation  of  arid  lands  and  development  of  power 
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and  other  water  resources)  ,  Federal  POWER  COMMISSION  (development  of  hydro¬ 
electric  power  on  public  lands  by  private  companies),  and  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE 
Service  (Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  and  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries).  A  large  gap  in  Federal  land  management  was  closed  In  1934  with 
the  passage  of  the  TAYLOR  GRAZING  ACT.  This  act  provided  for,  the  management 
of  the  unreserved  public  domain  in  the  continental  U.  S.  The  LAND  CLASS  E - 
F  8  CAT I  ON  provision  of  the  act,  as  amended,  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  classify  the  unreserved  lands  as  to  their  suitability.  This 
closed  the  era  of  indiscriminate  disposal  of  the  public  domain  and  has 
permitted  the  institution  of  procedures  to  provide  for  the  orderly  dis¬ 
position  of  the  unreserved  public  domain,  either  by  disposal  to  private 
owners  or  for  management  by  the  appropriate  land  management  agency.  Federal 
or  local  .  The  Taylor  Grazing  Act  also  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
GRAZING  DISTRICTS.  to  foster  stability  in  the  dependent  livestock  industry, 
and  secure  conservation  of  the  range.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  formed 
the  GRAZING  SERVICE  to  administer  these  grazing  districts  while  the  General 
Land  Office  was  responsible  for  other  features  of  the  Taylor  Act.  To  achieve 
unity  of  management  of  the  unreserved  public  domain,  the  General  Land  Office 
and  the  Grazing  Service  were  abolished  In  .1946  and  their  functions  and 
personnel  were  assigned  to  the  BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT,  the  newest  agency  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,. 

Additional  important  conservation  measures  passed  in  the  l^iO^s 
included  the  WHEEIER-HOWARD  ACT  which  stopped  further  fragmentation  of  Indian 
reservations  and  provided  for  their  tribal  management;  laws  providing  for  a 
comprehensive  FLOOD  CONTROL  policy  and  program  for  retirement  of  submarginal 
agricultural  lands,  and  for  soil  and  moisture  conservation  operations  on  both 
public  and  private  lands;  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  less  compre¬ 
hensive  water  conservation  plans;  the  group-settlement  scheme  carried  out  in 
the  MATANUSKA  VALLEY  .  Alaska;  the  RECREATION  AND  PUBLIC  PURPOSES  ACT  (1926); 
and  the  SMALL  TRACT  ACT  governing  the  leasing  and  sale  of  home,  business  and 
recreational  sites. 

As  was  stated  previously,  the  United  States  from  1 807  to  1847  adopted 
a  system  of  leasing  Federally  owned  LEAD  MINES  .  Leasing  was  dropped  in  favor 
of  a  general  policy  to  sell  mineral  lands.  With  the  beginning  of  the  Twentieth 
Century,  however,  the  mining  laws  were  proving  obviously  inadequate  with 
respect  particularly  to  certain  classes  of  minerals,  including  coal  and 
petroleum.  The  laws  were  inadequate  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
prospector  and  of  the  public  interest.  To  provide  orderly  prospecting,  the 
opportunity  for  conservation  measures,  and  an  adequate  return  to  the  Government, 
among  other  reasons,  the  Congress  passed  the  MINERAL  LEASING  ACT  of  1920.  Under 
this  act,  the  Government  leases  to  private  enterprise  its  public-domain  deposits 
of  oil,  phosphate,  sodium,  coal,  potassium  and  sulphur.  Operations  under  the 
act  are  administered  jointly  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the  Geological 
Survey.  Since  1946  leasing  of  all  types  of  minerals  in  most  ’'acquired"  lands 
have  also  been  assigned  to  those  agencies.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
the  Geological  Survey  supervise  the  leasing  of  Indian  mineral  lands. 


To  prevent  fraud  and  conflict,  maintain  the  least  disorder  in  the  disposal!  of 
the  public  domain,  to  Institute  management  and  conservation  measures,  and  for 
other  reasons,  it  has  been  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  reserve  lands,  that 
is,  withdraw  them  from  the  operation  of  the  disposal  laws*  Many  WITHDRAWALS 
and  reservations  have  been  made  by  Congress  and  others  have  been  made  by  the 
executive  branch  pursuant  to  specific  authority  delegated  by  Congress,  But 
many  also  have  been  made  by  the  President  and  other  executive  officers  on 
the  basis  of  what  they  believed  to  be  their  powers  inherent  in  their 
responsibilities.  Reservations  of  large  areas  of  land  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century  temporarily  pending  development  of  administrative  conservation 
policies  and  the  enactment  of  management  legislation  led  to  a  challenge  of 
these  "inherent"  powers.  Congress  responded  In  1910  with  a  specific  grant  of 
power  to  the  President  to  make  temporary  withdrawals.  The  Supreme  Court  held 
further  in  1915  that  the  President  had  through  the  years  acquired  with  the 
tacit  consent  of  Congress  general  authority  to  make  withdrawals  in  the  public 
interest.  A  ruling  of  the  Attorney  General  was  held  that  the  specific  grant 
of  power  in  1910  did  not  diminish  the  general  authority  of  the  President.  The 
President  during  the  World  War  Hi  subsequently  delegated  this  authority,  with 
certain  safeguards,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  interior. 

4.  The  Pub  1 5  c  Doma  » n  Today 

The  total  Sand  area  of  the  United  States:  2.3  billion  apres  (including 
Alaska  and  Hawaii).  Approximately  329  million  acres  out  of  the  Public  Domain 
acquisition  of  1..8  billion  acres  passed  directly  to  the  States.  Over  1.1  billion 
acres  have  been  transferred  to  private  and  non-Federal  ownerships  furnishing 
both  natural  resources  and  real  property  for  the  settlement,  devel opment^  and 
expansion  of  our  great  nation. 

This  1,137  million  acres  transferred  were  generally  disposed  of  as  follows: 


Grants  to  States  ----------------  329  million 

Homesteading  ------------------  287  " 

Grants  to  railroads  -------------  —  91  " 

Grants  to  veterans  ---------------  61  " 

Private  land  claims  ---------------34  " 

Sold  under  Timber  and  Stone  Law  ---------14  11 

Granted  or  sold  under  Timber  Culture  Law  -  -  -  -  M  " 

Sold  under  Desert  Land  law  L0  " 

Other  methods  -  Private,  Public,  Pre-emption  -  - 

Sales,-  mineral  entries,,  scrip, 

townsites  and  town  lots  -  -  -  -  -300  11 


Total  : 


l  ,  136, 700,, 000  acres 


720  mi  1 1  ion 


Remaining  Public  Domain 

(1959) 

(Refer  to  Table  8,  Page  14  and  15,  I960  Annual  Statistical  Appendix 

BLM  Annual  Report) 

5 .  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management 

1  .  Creat i on  .  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  was  established  on 
July  16,  1946,  through  the  consolidation  of  the  General  Land  Office  (created 
in  1812)  and  the  Grazing  Service  (formed  in  193*0  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  sections  402  and  403  of  the  President's  Reorganization  Plan  S 
of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  1336-16).  The  plan  transferred  functions  of  these  agencies 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  be  performed  by  him  or,  subject  to  his 
direction  and  control,  by  such  officers  as  he  designated.  Certain* of  these 
functions  were  vested  by  the  Secretary  in  the  Director,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management . 

2.  Object! ves .  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  manages  the  land  and 
mineral  resources  of  some  498  million  acres  still  in  Federal  ownership,  as 
well  as  the  publicly  owned  mineral  resources  on  about  59  million  acres  of 
privately  owned  lands.  The  basic  objective  in  this  management  is  the  maximum 
use  in  the  public  interest  of  renewable  resources  on  public  lands  consistent 
with  conservation  and  development  of  productive  capacity  and  the  direction  of 
the  various  uses  of  public  lands  toward  obtaining  the  fullest  possible  benefits 
from  each  use  . 

3.  Funct i ons .  As  manager  of  the  public  domain,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  administers  functions  concerned  with  the  identifications,  classi¬ 
fication,  use,  and  disposal  of  public  lands,  and  the  development,  conservation, 
and  utilization  of  the  natural  resources  of  public  lands  and  the  mineral  re¬ 
sources  of  certain  acquired  lands.  These  functions  are  grouped  in  six  major 
categories: 

A.  Lands  .  The  Bureau  conducts  studies  of  the  use  of  public  lands 
and  classifies  these  lands  for  proper  use.  It  processes  withdrawals  of  land 
for  use  by  the  Government  or  the  public  and  restores  lands  from  such  with¬ 
drawals  for  use  or  disposal  under  applicable  laws.  It  receives  and  acts  upon 
applications  and  claims  for  the  use  of  or  title  to  public  lands,  issues  leases, 
licenses,  or  permits  for  land  use,  and  grants  instruments  of  patent  or  other  title 
conveyance  in  fulfillment  of  the  public  land  laws. 

B.  M i nera 1 s  .  Under  the  mining  and  mineral  leasing  laws,  the 
Bureau  administers  a  program  of  development,  conservation,  and  utilization  of 
mineral  resources  through  the  leasing  of  minerals  on  public  domain  lands, 
privately  owned  lands  on  which  the  mineral  rights  are  federally  owned,  and 
certain  acquired  lands;  through  the  leasing  of  oil  and  gas  on  the  Outer  Con¬ 
tinental  Shelf;  and  through  the  issuance  of  mineral  patents  and  other  instru- 


ments  relating  to  mineral  resource  development.  It  conducts  studies  relative 
to  mineral  and  other  resource  development  and  use. 

C.  Range .  Through  the  granting  of  grazing  permits  in  grazing 
districts9  the  grazing  leases  on  public  lands  outside  of  grazing  districts, 
the  Bureau  administers  grazing  and  range  activities  to  protect  the  produc¬ 
tivity  of  lands a  permit  the  highest  use  of  forage,  and  at  the  same  time  retard 
soil  erosion  and  provide  watershed  areas  of  interspersed  Federal,  State,  and 
privately  owned  lands  and  carries  out  an  active  program  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  deteriorated  rangelands,  and  for  the  development  and  improvement  of  facili¬ 
ties  which  permit  more  effective  use  of  the  range. 

0.  Forestry .  The  Bureau  carries  out  sustained-yield  forest 
management  of  all  timbered  lands  under  its  jurisdiction  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  continuous  timber  production  at  the  highest  possible  level,  thereby 
promoting  economic  stability  of  dependent  communities.  The  management  of 
watershed,  recreational,  and  other  resources  is  integrated  with  timber  manage¬ 
ment  for  the  greatest  total  public  benefit.  It  carries  out  a  program  for  the 
protection  of  all  surface  resources  from  fire  and  of  timber  resources  from  in¬ 
sects  and  disease. 

E.  Cadastral  Engineering.  The  Bureau  maintains  the  official 
engineering  service  for  the  survey  and  resurvey  necessary  to  the  identification 
and  description  of  the  public  lands.  The  Bureau  also  conducts  cadastral  surveys 
and  prepares  maps  necessary  to  the  administration  of  mineral  leasing  on  the 
submerged  lands  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  Another  engineering  function 

of  the  Bureau  is  the  approval  and  platting  of  mineral  surveys  executed  by  United 
States  Mineral  Surveyors. 

F.  Records  .  The  Bureau  maintains  the  land  records  which  are  basic 
to  the  whole  real  property  structure  of  the  public  land  States  and  which  are 
essential  to  the  effective  admini stration  of  the  public  lands  and  their  vast 
resources.  Land  records  are  the  source  of  such  basic  information  as  the  Federal 
ownership  of  public  domain  lands,  public  domain  lands  which  have  been  conveyed 
to  private  ownership,  minerals  and  other  rights  retained  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  in  patented  lands,  vacant  public  domain  lands  withdrawn  or  reserved  for 
special  uses  and  leases,  licenses  and  permits  for  lands  and/or  resources  grant¬ 
ed  by  the  United  States. 
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APPENDIX  0  (Continued) 


State  of  CALIFORNIA 
FACT  SHEET 
LAND  OFFICES 


First  land  office  opened  in  California  by  Executive  Order  March  21,  1853 
at  Los  Angeles.  (Closed  in  1865;  reopened  in  1869). 

Land  office  at  Benicia  opened  March  30,  1853- 

Land  office  open  continuously  for  longest  period:  95  years,  Sacramento. 

ALL  LAND  OFFICES  and  Actual  Years  Open 


Los  Angeles 

1853 

- 

1865 

Benicia 

1853 

- 

1857 

Marysvi 1 le 

1855 

* 

1905 

San  Francisco 

1857 

m 

1906 

Humbol dt 

1858 

m 

1899 

Stockton 

1858 

m 

1906 

Vi sa  1  ia 

1858 

- 

1927 

Sacramento 

1867 

mm 

1962 

Los  Angeles 

1869 

•m 

1962 

Susanv i 1 1 e 

1871 

mm 

1925 

Shasta 

1871 

mm 

1890 

1 ndependence 

1873 

+ 

1878 

Bodie 

1878 

- 

1887 

1  ndependence 

1887 

- 

1925 

Redd i ng 

1890 

W 

1912 

Eureka 

1899 

- 

1925 

Oakland 

1906 

- 

1911 

San  Francisco 

191 1 

- 

1927 

D 
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APPENOIX  0  (Continued) 

THE  FIRST  FINAL  HOMESTEAD  CERTIFICATE  ISSUED  IN  THE 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Stockton  Land  Office:  James  Elliott,  January  4,  1868,  1 60  acres. 


THE  FIRST  FINAL  HOMESTEAD  PATENT  ISSUED  IN  THE 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

San  Francisco  Land  Office:  James  Casey,  May  25,  1869. 


THE  TOTAL  AMOUNT  OF  MONEY  ALLOCATED  TO  THE  STATE  OF 
CALIFORNIA  FROM  THE  SALE  OF  PUBLIC  DOMAIN 


1803  -  I960  . - . . .  1,520,760 

Mineral  Leasing  Act  (1920-1960) - - - > - - -  62,380,982 

Taylor  Grazing  Act  (Sec.  15)  - * - - - * — - 464,715 

Taylor  Grazing  Act  (Sec.  3) - * -  183,557 

Funds  credited  to  Reclamation  Fund  1901-1960  - - -  16.525.579 

TOTAL . . . —  81  ,075,593 


THE  TOTAL  AMOUNT  OF  FEDERALLY  OWNED  LAND  IN  THE 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 


%  owned  by  Federal 

Total  Acreage  of  State  Federal  Acreage  Government 

100,313,600  45,070,899  44.9% 

California  has  16,157,575  acres  of  unsurveyed  land  of  Its  total  of 
100,313,600  acres  . 


A  TOTAL  AMOUNT  OF  LAND  GRANTED  TO  THE  STATE  OF 
CALIFORNIA  BY  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 


To  State . . . . . . .  9,233,018.44 

To  Private  Corporations  — » - - - - - - - 11  ,589,534.28 

To  Individuals  - — — - - - - - - 10.476.665  .00 

31,299,217.72 


TOTAL 


APPENDIX  0  (Continued) 


ACREAGE  GRANTED  TO  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA  FOR 
EDUCATIONAL  AND  VARIOUS  CHARITABLE  PURPOSES 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Arts  College  - — — - -150,000.00 

Common  (public)  schools - — - - - - -----5, 5^3*687-00 

Public  Buildings  - - - — — - — - — * - - — --“”6, 400*00 

State  Park  System  - - - — — - >---393*168.44 

University  - - - - - - — - - - - --—-46,080 *00 


TOTAL  — — — . -  6, 1 39,335-44 

FEDERAL  LAND  IN  CALIFORNIA  GRANTED  TO  PRIVATE  RAILROAD 
CORPORATIONS  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  RAILROAD 

Central  Pacific - - — ------------- — - >---973,091 . 22 

Central  Pacific  (California  and  Oregon) - — - - — 3,237,347.16 

Central  Pacific  (Western  Pacific  - - - - -----462,  l  30. 1 8 

Southern  Pacific - — - - — - — 4,656,425.78 

Southern  Pacific - - - - - -2.251 . 539.94 

TOTAL . ——11,589,534*28 

ACREAGE  GRANTED  IN  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA  FOR 
INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS 

Swamp  Land  reclamation-- - -——-—2,192.915.00 

Internal  Improvements  - - - - - - - — ----- — 500,000.00 

Miscellaneous  Purposes  — - - — - - — -400 . 768.00 


TOTAL . - . -3,093,683.00 

HOMESTEADERS  AND  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  ACRES  RECEIVED  IN  THE 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Homesteaders  - - — — - — — — ----- — - - — =66,738.00 

Acres  received  (1 862-1960)  - - - - — -- — ----- ---10,476,665.00 

THE  FIRST  HOMESTEAD  APPLICATION  ISSUED  IN  THE 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Stockton  Land  Office:  Henry  Ketterman,  January  l  1 863 ,  163.28  acres. 
Visalia  Land  Office:  William  B.  Hector,  January  1,  1 863 >  69. 59  acres. 


